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PIG. 20.   Vittorino da Feltre.
A medal by Pisanello.

neighboring aristocracy were associated and a regular
school was started. "Court schools'" of this sort soon
existed at Florence, Milan, Venice, Padua, Pavia, Verona,
and other cities, hut the best
known of all was that organized
by the scholarly Vittorino da
Feltre (1378-1446) at Mantua.
Vittorino (Fig. 20) received
into this school not only the
scions of the leading Mantuan
families, but, by special per-
mission, promising boys of
every degree. He dwelt with
his pupils, and was most strict
in his selection of masters and
of attendants, that the morals of his pupils might be of
the highest. Likewise, "the father of his pupils," as
Vittorino held himself to be, looked out for their food,
clothing, and health, and shared in their games, interests,
and pleasures. It was his intention to secure for his
pupils that harmonious development of mind, body,
and morals that the old Greeks had known as a "liberal
education/' but he emphasized the practical and social
side of the individual's efficiency, and wished to prepare
his pupils for a life of activity and service.
This he felt could be accomplished largely through a
grammatical and literary study of the Greek and Roman
writers. The pupils learned from the first to converse in
Latin, and before they were ten, were also drilled in mem-
orizing and reciting with intelligence the easier portions
of the classic authors. As they advanced, they read a
variety of Latin writers, and soon took up a study of the
Greek authors and of the Church Fathers. Mathematical